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The balance of U.S. population is shifting 


As Texas Grows 
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®Map guide 


@ The number in each state shows its percentage 
population change between 1950 and 1956, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


@The 43 shaded states grew in population: 
Ziaamore than 15% 
AM 7.5% to 15% 


Eless thon 7.5% 





@The five unshaded states lost population during the six years. 


In the past six years, U.S. population has grown 
by 10.9%. But Texas and some other states have 
far outrun the gain for the nation as a whole. The 
trend might almost be summed up: "Go South- 
west!" Increasingly, Americans are helping to fill 
the wide open spaces that stretch from Texas to 
California. 





Texas’ growth, however, is not primarily a result 
of migration. Most of the new population here is 
made up of very young native Texans, the majority 
of them destined’ to remain in Texas permanently. 
Why do Texans stay at home, and why do Eastern- 
ers move west? For an analysis of today's popu- 
lation trends, turn to page 6. 
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The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas rose slightly in November, 
registering an increase of one point in the composite index 
compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. At 163% 
of the 1947-49 base period, the index was one point below 
the level of November 1955. For the first 11 months of 
1956, the level of business in Texas averaged the same for 
all 12 months of 1955. After declining slightly during the 
summer, the level of activity stabilized during the fall 
months. 

The major components of total business are shown in 
the following table, which indicates the variations in the be- 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 








Nov Oct Percent 








Index Weight 1956 1956 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(COMPOSITE) ..... nicascrcess: SOD 1638* 162 + 1 
Retail sales, deflated —...................... = 46.8 127* 123 + 3 
Industrial electric power consumption... 14.6 325* 317% + 3 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings ............. 10.0 87 96 — 9 
Building authorized, deflated —.................. 9.4 116* 132% — 12 
Crude petroleum production -..........0...... 8.1 130* 127* + 2 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated... 4.2 280* 279 ss 
Crude oil runs to stills _.. : 3.9 150 137 + ® 
Total electric power consumption 3.0 291* 302* — 4 
*Preliminary. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


havior of the different indexes making up the composite. 
Four of the component series registered increases over Oc- 
tober; three declined. The result was a composite change 
of +1%. The index of total activity was 1% below the 
level of a year earlier, but all of the decline was concen- 
trated in three series: retail sales, miscellaneous freight 
carloadings, and building. 


Consumer spending for November showed definite im- 
provement over October. After adjusting for seasonal vari- 
ation and for changes in the level of prices, retail sales in- 
creased 3%. The total value of goods sold in November 
1956 was approximately the same as a year earlier, but 
this was partly due to the rise in prices. After adjustment 
to take out this factor, the deflated sales showed a drop 
from a year before. 

Since the adjustment for changes in the price level is not 
made for the individual kinds of business, it is possible to 
analyze the changes in kind of business only in terms of 
sales at current dollars. This ignores the portion of the 
change that resulted from changing prices. 

The steady increase in the price level during 1956 is 
shown by the index of wholesale prices in the United States. 
Since no indexes are available for Texas prices, the indexes 
for prices in the United States must be used, in the belief 
that price changes in Texas generally follow the same pat- 
tern as in the country as a whole. The index of all com- 
modities for November 1956 was 115.9% of the 1947-49 
base period, compared with 111.3% in December 1955. 
Prices of all products other than farm products and proc- 
essed foods were 124.2, compared with 119.8 in December 
1955. Although farm products in November were still 
priced below the 1947-49 level, the index showed a gain 
of five points between December 1955 and November 1956. 

The steady rise in prices was one of the important char- 
acteristics of the 1956 business situation, and it influenced 
all measures of activity that are expressed in current dol- 
lars. The index of bank debits is a good measure of total 
business activity but reflects changes in the price level as 
well as in physical volume of business transacted. Because 
of the rise in prices during 1956, it rose somewhat more 
than the index of business activity, which does not reflect 
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changes in the price level. The index of bank debits for 
November declined 1% from October but was 9% above 
the level of November 1955. In spite of the boost given 
this barometer by rising prices, it has failed to make con- 
sistent gains since May 1956. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947:1949-100 
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Retail sales in durable-goods stores, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation but not for changes in the level of prices, 
rose 8% between October and November. This increase 
was the result of increased sales of automobile dealers and 
a somewhat smaller increase in furniture and appliance 
stores. Nondurable-goods stores registered an increase of 
1% and managed to rise 1% above November 1955. In 
spite of the November increase in sales of durable-goods 
stores, November 1956 was 9% below November 1955. 
This drop reflected weakness in sales of automobile dealers 
as well as lumber, building material, and hardware stores. 

After a rather substantial gain in October, construction 
authorized in Texas during November dropped 12%, back 
to the level of earlier months. The decline in the volume of 
total construction, however, obscured the fact that non- 
residential construction continued to climb. November 
value of nonresidential construction authorized increased 
8% from October, bringing the average for the first 11 
months of 1956 20% above the average for the year 1955. 
The value of residential construction authorized in Novem- 
ber was 26% below the previous month, and the 11 months 
of 1956 averaged 10% below the average level of 1955. 

The record volume of capital expansion in Texas during 
1956 served as a strong support to the level of business. 
These expenditures are reflected in the figures for non- 
residential construction authorized as well as in the meas- 
ures of industrial activity, such as manufacturing employ- 
ment and electric power consumption. Total manufactur- 
ing employment in November was 4% above a year before, 
with employment in durab!le-goods industries up 7%. The 
increases in industrial activity have been concentrated in 
the machinery and metals industries, with the largest in- 
dividual industry increase in transportation equipment. 
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Industrial power consumption in November 1956 was 
6% greater than a year earlier, and the average for Jan- 
uary-November 1956 was 10% above the average for 
1955. Rapid expansion of the industrial facilities in the 
state continues to be a major support to the high level of 
business activity. Even the declines in residential building 
and in consumer spending for durable goods during 1956 
were offset by the continued growth of industry. This ex- 
pansion of industry continues to be great enough to absorb 
all of the persons from Texas farms who are looking for 
employment as increased mechanization reduces the de- 
mand for farm labor. 

Very little change in the credit situation occurred during 
November, except for a continuation of the trend toward 
tighter credit and higher interest rates. With the economy 
of the country running so near full capacity, there still 
seems to be good reason for keeping a tight control on 
credit. If no restraints were present and credit expansion 
were allowed to go unchecked, an inflationary rise in prices 
would seem to be inevitable. 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 











1956* 
————____—. Nov Dec 
Index Dee 11 Dec 4 1956 1955 
ALL COMMODITIES ........ 116.2 116.0 115.9 111.8 
Farm products .......... cianecaneen.| 86.8 87.9 82.9 
Processed foods . 108.1 108.2 108.6 98.2 
I Sais ns SO 124.5 124.2 119.8 





*Indexes shown are weekly and are calculated as a percent change for 
the latest published monthly comprehensive index. The weekly index is 
based on the actual] weekly prices of a small sample (approximately 200 
commodities) of the commodities included in the monthly index and on 
the estimated prices for al] other commodities. 


Cash farm income in November dropped sharply, bring- 
ing the total farm income for the 1] months 7% below the 
same period in 1955. Most of the loss in income compared 
with 1955 was in cotton and cottonseed, although in gen- 
eral all crops suffered from the continued drouth. Prices 
received by Texas farmers showed some improvement in 
November, with the index rising from 246 to 251, but the 
average for the year was below 1955. The combination of 
lower prices and reduced yields from the drouth has kept 
the farm segment of the economy as the only seriously un- 
favorable part of the total business picture. 


Joun R. StocKTon 
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The tenth edition of the most complete guide to Texas industry. 
Cross-indexed by products and plant locations, a full address by 
each entry. Also lists executives’ names, areas of distribution, ap- 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Winter Freeze in Building 


November 1956 registered an estimated $63.8 million 
in total building construction authorized in Texas, a total 
16% below October. Nevertheless, building in 1956 did 
not decline as rapidly or as erratically as in the last seven 
months of 1955. Each month since February 1956 has 
shown less building construction than the same month in 
1955. Building value reported for the first five months of 
1955 gave sufficient momentum to raise the remaining part 
of the year to an all-time dollar record, $1.02 billion. On 
the other hand, the volume of building construction hit its 
peak in 1950, and 1956 volume was running 21% below 
that year’s total. 


Building Construction in Texas 
Index- Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949:100 
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“Valve of Building Construction Authorized. 


From January through November 1956, some 
$860.7 million worth of building construction was author- 
ized in Texas, as compared with $959.8 million for the 
same period of 1955 and $859.4 million for the corre- 
sponding months of 1954, Assuming that building con- 
tinued at the same rate through December, the 1956 total 
fell about $90,000 short of 1955. 

Every category in residential building declined from 
October to November. One increase (apartment buildings, 
+15%) was registered in the comparison of January- 
November 1956 with the same months of 1955. One-family 
houses took the sharpest drop in terms of value, from 
$33.8 million in October to $24.9 million in November. 
Percentagewise, three- and four-unit apartment buildings 
declined 71% from October, and total residential building 
fell 26%. 

Nonresidential building during January-November, 
still 20% ahead of the comparable 1955 total, decreased 
7% from October. Educational building was down $7.1 
million from October; public building, $3.1 million; and 
institutional building, $1.2 million. Increases of $3.9 mil- 
lion in public works and utilities, $2.9 million in factories 
and workshops, $2.2 million in stores and shopping cen- 
ters, and $1.1 million in office buildings were insufficient 
to offset the decreases. 

The Dallas-Fort Worth area accounted for more 
than $22.3 million of all building construction reported for 
November, and the Houston area for $13.5 million. Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., listed three Texas cities among the top 
20 in the nation for the first 10 months of 1956. Houston, 
rising from sixth place in 1955 to fourth place in 1956, 
was surpassed only by New York, Los Angeles, and Chi- 
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cago. Dallas dropped from fourth place in 1955 to sixth 
place in 1956, San Antonio stepped up from eighteenth 
place in 1955 to seventeenth in 1956. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. 8S. Department of Labor 








January-November 














Type ard Nov Percent 
location 1956* 1956 1955 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Thousands of dollars 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION . 63,846 860,714 959,842 — 10 
New construction . 65,929 762,846 864,468 — 12 
Residential buildings 24,929 418,879 578,674 — 28 
Housekeeping dwellings ... 24,870 415,354 670,333 — 27 
One-family dwellings 24,092 893,898 648,163 — 28 
Multiple-family dwellings 778 21,456 22,170 — 8 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 59 8,625 8,341 — 48 
Nonresidential buildings ... 81,000 343,967 285,794 + 20 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs ....... ns 7,917 97,868 95,874 -— s 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITANtT 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 68,846 860,714 959,842 — 10 
Total metropolitan ........................... 49,186 640,288 719,227 —1l 
Central cities dea 42,089 652,000 595,839 — 7 
Outside central cities —........ 7,097 88,288 123,888 — 29 
Total nonmetropolitan Cehitice 14,660 220,426 240,615 — 8 
10,000 to 50,000 population _........ 10,840 158,554 155,348 + 2 
Less than 10,000 population.....00 3,820 61,872 85,267 — 27 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal] contracts and public housings are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 


A release by 30 member manufacturers of the Producers 
Council confirmed the belief that houses are getting bigger 
and more expensive throughout the nation. The median 
selling price climbed from $12,300 in 1954 to $14,600 in 
1956, and floor space expanded from 1,140 square feet to 
1,240 square feet. In 1954, only 2% of all houses had one 
bedroom, 32% had two, 58% had three, and 5% had four 
or more; 3% were unreported. In 1956 the respective per- 
centages shifted to 1%, 19%, 71%, and 7%, with 1% 
unknown. Houses with utility rooms and fireplaces are also 
on the increase. In 1954 and 1955 the number of bath- 
rooms, type of heating, air conditioning, and type of 
garage were not tabulated, but in 1956 almost half the 
new houses surveyed had two full baths, and 84% of those 
reporting the type of heating had central heating. On the 
other hand, less than 10% had air conditioning, and 30% 
had no garage or carport. 

Average building per capita in Texas was $15.09 
during November, 14% below October and 9% below 
November 1955. North Richland Hills, a satellite of Fort 
Worth, reported $1,215.00—the highest for November. 
Piney Point Village (Houston) , Farmers Branch (Dallas), 
and Richardson (Dallas) reported $490.00, $450.27, and 
$404.97, respectively. Other cities reporting more than 
$100.00 building per capita were Spring Valley, near 
Houston ($200.00) ; Lewisville, near Denton ($188.65) ; 
Garland and Irving, near Dallas ($180.49 and $178.56, 
respectively) ; Andrews ($176.99); and Lake Jackson, 


Wholesale Prices in the U.S. 


IndexeUnadjusted for seasonal variation e 1947-1949*100 
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near Freeport ($176.39). Also, Groves, near Port Arthur 
($166.92) ; Bedford, near Fort Worth ($160.00); Need- 
ville, Fort Bend County ($152.71); Bunker Hill, near 
Houston ($140.80); Benbrook, near Fort Worth 
($128.80) ; and Balch Springs, near Dallas ($115.71). 

Fort Worth had the largest building construction per 
capita among the six largest cities, $32.96. The Fort Worth 
area showed $33.30. Dallas ranked second, with $18.51 
for the city and $23.46 for the area. Houston dropped to 
third place, with $17.98 within the incorporated city limits 
and $19.26 for the metropolitan area. E] Paso reported 
$16.45; Austin, $14.61; and San Antonio, $7.36. 

A $60-million housing program is underway in Dallas’ 
new Singing Hills addition, and a $5-million program is 
planned for Fort Worth’s Ridgelea. 

Sheldon voted in a $500,000 school bond for a 24-class- 
room elementary school and eight more classrooms for the 
high school. The deadline for completion is September 
1957. 

A $250,000 bond issue was approved by residents in the 
Fort Stockton Independent School District for facilities to 
relieve current crowded conditions. The new school will in- 
clude about 20 classrooms for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. Texas Lutheran College, at Seguin, received per- 
mission November 21 from the American Lutheran Church 
to build a $350,000 dormitory for men. Its deadline is also 
the fall of 1957. 

Jo OVERSTREET 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 


Company and Association Publications 
of Texas, 1956 


Business Guide No. 8 
by DeWitt C. Reddick and J. Roy Moses 


A pioneer study in the field of industrial 
journalism in Texas. Dr. Reddick and Mr. 
Moses list 324 company and association 
journals published in Texas and tell what kind 
of material they contain, how they are fi- 
nanced and edited, and what types of edu- 
cation and experience their editors have or 
recommend. Price, fifty cents. 
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Urbanized areas boom, agricultural population dwindles 


Texas population estimates: 

1957 9,000,000 
1960 9,332,000 
1965 10,410,000 
1975 12,087,000 
2000 16,690,000 
2010 19,000,000 


The face of Texas is changing. And throughout Texas 
there are thousands of new faces every year. Some are 
migrants from other states. But far more new Texans are 
arriving by stork than by automobile. The Texas birth rate, 
running well ahead of the national average, rose from 23.1 
births per 1,000 population in 1940 to a high of 29.1 in 
1954 and barely less since then. Only New York and Cali- 
fornia score a larger total number of births. Moreover, few 
native Texans leave their home state. 

As a result, Texas is one of the fastest-growing states. 
Census reports just released show that in July 1956 the state 
had an estimated 8,925,000 residents, as against 7,711,194 
in April 1950. These figures include Texas-based service- 
men and their families, not counted as residents before the 
1950 census. This change alone has given Texas, with its 
heavy complement of military bases, a substantial lift. 

Earlier in 1956, Census statisticians predicted that by 
1965 Texas will have replaced Ohio as fifth-ranking state 
in population. Their extremely conservative 9,887,000 
forecast for Texas in that year may well be revised upward, 
since it was based on earlier data than are now available. 
Trend analyses prepared by the Texas Research League 
point to a 1975 Texas count of 12.1 million. On this basis, 
the 1965 figure would be 10,410,000. The Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research has gone beyond these short-term forecasts 
to project a Texas population of 19 million in the year 
2010. All these projections assume that Texas will increase 
more rapidly than the nation as a whole. But that assump- 
tion is firmly based on the fact that Texas is already grow- 
ing faster than most of the country. 

The map on the cover of this issue shows which states 
are gaining most, which least. Not even the Census Bureau, 
though, would attempt to explain all the reasons for growth 
and shift in population nor all the results. 

From 1950 to 1956, the Texas increase, 15.7%, far 
exceeded the U. S. average of 10.9%. This gain for the 
nation, however, was not evenly distributed. There were 
even a handful of losers among the 48 states. Although 
demographers deny that there has been any overriding 





trend governing population shifts, the map on the cover of 
this issue suggests that the changes have not been random. 
Several powerful influences have acted upon the popula- 
tion distribution in postwar years. (Generally the 1950-to- 
1956 changes continue trends that began even before 
1950.) 

In 1800, settlers were spilling into the wilds of Kentucky 
and Tennessee to find new farmland. In 1900, millions 
were crowding into the rapidly developing Great Lakes 
industrial zone. In 1957, where are Americans seeking 
their fortunes? 

Thousands of families are moving from the Southeast 
to the manufacturing centers in the North. The result: 
Georgia and Tennessee have gained much less than the 
national average during the 1950-1956 period; Oklahoma 
and Alabama have increased hardly at all; and Mississippi 
and Arkansas have actually lost population, with Arkansas 
showing the heaviest decrease of any state. Some New 
England States, heavily dependent upon the depressed 
textile industry, have also failed to hold their own in the 
population uptrend. 

The largest numerical growth has been in the Far West. 
California, up 26.9% in just six years, is making a seem- 
ingly irresistible bid for first place in the nation. While New 
York still leads, 16.2 million to 13.5 million, California is 
growing at a much higher rate. Rising even faster, though, 
are Nevada (+54.6% in six years) and Arizona 
(+41.0%). But of the five states with larger populations 
than Texas, only California is growing at a greater rate. 
(The other four largest states are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, and Ohio. ) 

For centuries, large-scale migration has expressed basic 
human wants for economic opportunity and some measure 
of personal freedom. Today in the United States, perhaps 
for the first time, some additional influences are helping 
shape the population pattern. All the states that have 
shown spectacular postwar growth have been teeming with 
industrial or commercial development. But the fastest- 
growing states have been those that offered certain decisive 
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fringe benefits. Possibly the biggest attraction has been 
the temperate climate of the West Coast, the Southwest, and 
Florida. Most of the largest state-by-state population in- 
creases have been in these areas. A well-advertised vaca- 
tionland that also offers economic promise has the edge 
over an equally industrialized area with an inclement 
climate. Not only climate but the advantage of other living 
amenities—space; mountains, lakes, and beaches; and the 
intangible atmosphere of newness—seemingly has a strong 
effect on the footloose American’s choice of a home. 

The pattern of population shift in Texas mirrors, on a 
smaller scale, the direction of movement in the region and 
the entire nation. Texas’ neighbor to the northeast, Arkan- 
sas, has been losing; so has most of Northeast Texas. Lou- 
isiana has shifted emphasis from agriculture to mineral 
production and manufacturing; its country parishes have 
lost population to the cities. The same situation has pre- 
vailed across the line in East Texas, the one region of the 
state that has closely paralleled the Old South in its econ- 
omy and demography. Sparsely peopled New Mexico, like 
the adjacent area of West Texas, has grown disproportion- 
ately fast. And the Texas Coast, like the entire Gulf Coast, 
has expanded rapidly through industrial development. All 
the littorals of the nation, for that matter, have tended to 
advance in population more swiftly than landlocked areas. 

The charge that Texas has been overrun by outlanders, 
especially from the North and East, is quashed by statisti- 








cal evidence that 80% of all people living in Texas were 
born in the state, in contrast to the 42% of native Californ- 
ians resident there. Nor have many born Texans left their 
home state—only 18% live elsewhere. No other state ex- 
cept New York exceeds Texas’ record of stability. Census 
estimates indicate also that during the recent war years 
more people moved out of Texas than into the state, al- 
though many of the out-migrants had earlier come to Texas 
from other states. Even during the big growth years since 
1949, there has been a net influx of less than 100,000 non- 
Texans. 

One of the most telling influences in Texas’ population 
shift has been the combination of mechanization and 
drouth that has forced thousands of agricultural workers 
to find other employment, usually in industrial cities, and 
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often at higher pay rates. This trend has probably encour- 
aged the apparent exodus of Negroes, who have always 
been heavily concentrated in the farm counties of East 
Texas. During the 1940’s Texas’ Negro population rose 
only 5.9% (the total state population was up by 20.2%). 
For the same decade, the U. S. increase among Negroes was 
16.8% while California’s Negro sector grew by 270.7%. 

Not only farm communities have shrunk. The consoli- 
dation of sawmilling plants has left tiny ghost towns in 
the pine forests of East Texas. For decades, though, Texas 
towns have waned or disappeared from the map after the 
decline of an industry or the depletion of mineral deposits. 
Once, ironically, there was a town named Necessity, Texas; 
there is no longer. 

These are the facts, but how will the changing tides of 
population affect the people of Texas? For one thing, 
traffic snarls are almost certain to become more tangled 
than ever unless authorities expedite expressway projects, 
augment off-street parking, and possibly install such re- 
lief measures as monorail networks. The growing crop of 
incorporated metropolitan suburbs load city streets with a 
constantly heavier flow of automobiles, but so far such 
communities are doing little to help carry the burden of 
planning or construction. 

Other problems of urban government and services are 
also aggravated. Shortages of schools, police and fire serv- 
ices, utility lines, and especially of water—all these tax 


Sharp population gains have been registered 
in starred areas (left). Patches of minus signs 
shade three regions of relative decline. Even 
in the shaded areas, though, are some dynam- 
ically growing cities, for example, Longview 
and Tyler. Most of this urban growth, how- 
ever, has been offset by rural losses. Heaviest 
increases have been recorded in three gen- 
eral zones: West Texas, with oil and irrigated 
farming; Central Texas, with light industry and 
trade; and Coastal Texas, with minerals, 
heavy manufacturing, and shipping. 


the finances and ingenuity of municipal agencies and leave 
officials wondering which way is really up. 

Texas is already scheduled to gain more seats in Con- 
gress. Greater political influence in other spheres will also 
certainly accrue to the state. And with heavier urbaniza- 
tion and growing union rolls in industrial areas, even the 
complexion of Texas’ intrastate politics is inevitably 
changing. 

For many businesses, population is almost a four- 
syllable synonym for “boom.” Bigger markets for con- 
sumer goods and services, more openings for small busi- 
nesses, and more competition from large ones promise a 
lively time in Texas trade and manufacturing for years to 
come. 

Rosert H. Ryan 





RETAIL TRADE 


Survey of Texas Trade 


Lines reporting sales increases over November 1955 
included drug stores (+9%), food stores (+6%), and 
family clothing stores (+4%). On the other hand, there 
was less business for lumber and building material deal- 
ers (—19%), farm implement dealers (—10%), and 
women’s ready-to-wear stores (—5%). Best showings for 
January-November 1956 over those months of 1955 were 
reported by drug stores, office and school supply dealers, 
and gasoline and service stations (each +8%); food 


stores (+5%); and florists and family clothing stores 
(each +3%). However, volume was off for farm imple- 
ment dealers (—17%), automotive stores (—15%), and 


lumber and building material dealers (—10%). 

Reporting by cities 247 Texas department and apparel 
stores bettered October by 5% and fell below last Novem- 
ber by 2% but equalled 1955 volume for January-Novem- 
ber. Of the 24 cities included, 17 topped October, 10 bet- 
tered last November, and 4 equalled January-November 
1955. In the November-to-November showing, best in- 
creases were at E] Paso (+17%), Galveston and Plain- 
view (each +11%), Henderson and Port Arthur (each 
+9%), Bryan (+7%), and Corpus Christi and San 
Angelo (each +5%). For 11 months, leaders were Galves- 
ton (+11%), El Paso (+5%), and Henderson (+3%). 

Among the 26 cities reporting enough retailers of vari- 
ous types to be listed individually, 15 topped October and 
7 were ahead of last November, but only four outdis- 
tanced January-November 1955. Best in the November-to 
November comparison were Beaumont (+15%), Corpus 
Christi (+14%), Galveston (+13%), Bryan (+10%), 
and El Paso (+8%). Topping 11 months of 1955 were 
San Angelo (+4%), El Paso (+2%), and Galveston and 
Port Arthur (each +1%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 28 
Texas newspapers averaged 5% over October but 2% be- 
low November 1955. Nineteen papers topped October, and 
10 bettered last November. Postal receipts for 113 Texas 
cities were larger than last year for 65 communities but 
smaller for 43 and unchanged for five others. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 





Percent change 











Milliens of dols 
—_———————- Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Jan-Nov 1956 
Type of Nov Jan-Nov from from rom 
store 1956 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 Jan-Nov 1955 
TOTAL ........ TIS BATS + 2 es — 2 
Durable goods ....... 242.5 2,748.0 + 1 — 6 — 12 
Nondurable goods ... 535.8 5,729.3 + 2 + 3 + 4 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


The National Picture 


Is the boom hesitating? Sales which lagged during 
October and early November took a promising upturn in 
late November, then resumed their slowdown in many 
areas. Adverse weather was one alleged culprit. Yet sales 
have been vigorously maintained in some cities and some 
lines, especially in suburban branch stores and outlying 
shopping centers. Special Christmas promotions were ex- 
tensively used. Holiday gift catalogs have been issued by 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Retail Sales in Texas 
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department and specialty stores and variety stores, as well 
as mail-order houses, to an extent 40% above their use in 
1955. During the first 49 weeks of 1956, sales in the Gulf 
Southwest topped the national average rate of increase in 
17 weeks, equalled the average in 5 weeks, and fell below 
average in 27 weeks. 

During late November and early December, sales of 
men’s and women’s apparel held up well nationally, also 
shoes and boys’ apparel. Fashion accessories were in heavy 
demand. Gifts, glassware, kitchen furnishings, television, 
small electrical appliances, and lamps sold briskly, but 
most major household appliances slumped in volume. 
Curtains, linens, and floor coverings sold well in November, 
not so well later. Furniture sales slumped, except for oc- 
casional items and juvenile furniture. Sales of hardware 
and building materials were reduced. Food sales main- 
tained high level. New automobiles sold briskly, although 
used-car sales lagged. 

Markets seasonally sensitive. Although attendance at 
major markets improved, commitments in some lines 
slowed seasonally. Demand remained strong in November 
for toys, gift lines, and women’s apparel and accessories. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








Credit ratios* Collection ratiost 








Number of 
reporting Nov Nov Nov Nov 
Classification stores 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ALL STORES .... Peeve tees, | 64.5 65.0 35.9 37.0 

BY CITIES 

Austin 6 63.6 62.1 50.2 51.7 
Cleburne 3 38.9 39.1 42.6 44.3 
Dallas ; : 7 61.7 63.1 35.7 36.4 
Galveston i = iano 4 63.4 63.1 48.6 49.0 
Houston : 3 67.2 67.4 31.8 $2.1 
San Antonio .... 5 64.3 63.9 40.1 42.3 
Waco 5 61.3 58.8 47.9 53.9 


BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 


| EE NS | 64.3 65.3 34.1 35.2 
Department stores (under $1 

Se Ser oeirencce ~ 2 49.8 48.3 43.6 41.2 
Dry goods and apparel stores... 6 73.3 12.2 55.7 55.1 
Women’s specialty shops .......... 10 67.4 66.0 45.0 46.1 
Men's clothing stores ............... 9 69.7 65.3 44.6 50.6 

BY VOLUME CF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 ......................... 21 65.2 65.8 35.4 36.5 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 ........ 14 58.4 65.€ 46.2 48.5 
$250,000 to $500,000 0... 12 52.3 52.0 48.0 41.6 
Less than $250,000 2.000000. «615 48.7 46.8 36.8 38.6 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 


the Census, U. 8S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Nov 1956 Nov1956 Jan-Nov 1956 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Oct 1956 Nov 1955 Jan-Nov 1955 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 233 + 7 — 1 — 15 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 145 + 1 — 8 + 1 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 312 — 10 —17 — 9 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 194 + 2 — 1 + 2 
Drug stores 160 — 2 ++. § + 8 
Eating and drinking places 117 5 aad — 1 
Food stores . 248 + 2 + 6 + 5& 
Gasoline and service 
stations 803 + 1 + 4 + 8 
General merchandise stores 168 + 65 — 2 se 
Other retail stores 193 + 8 + 9 + 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Girls’ clothing improved, but boys’ wear slowed. Case 
goods, outdoor metal furniture, and juvenile lines were 
reordered well, but upholstered and bedroom lines faltered. 
Demand for major appliances eased. Textiles were slow, 
and food demand varied between lines. 

Manufacturers’ inventories in durable goods have been 
growing rapidly, with little change apparent among non- 
durables. Stocks of new cars were at a two-year low in 
December. Dealer prices of new cars rose 11% from Sep- 
tember to October, with much smaller discounts granted. 
Used-car prices rose 10% in four months to a level 2% 
over a year ago. Wholesale prices of goods (other than 
foods and farm products) rose 8% in two years, while re- 
lated consumer prices moved up only 3% in that period. 
Price rises are overdue in many lines. However, signs of 
consumer price resistance are beginning to appear. 

Credit growing but slowing. “Tighter money” has 
not yet become serious for instalment selling, which com- 
mands profitable interest rates. Outstanding volume of 
consumer credit reached $40.4 billion at the close of Octo- 
ber, up $122 million that month as compared with a rise 
of $404 million in October 1955. The 12-month increase 
was $3.6 billion. In 1955, 62% of new car sales required 
credit, against 42% in 1948. Goods sold this year on a 
“revolving credit” basis topped last year’s by 8%. Per- 
sonal loans were up 10%. Debt repayments exceed 1955 
by 7% and now absorb 13% of consumer incomes after 
taxes, as compared with 9% in 1950 and 3.5% in 1945. 
October repayments topped new instalment purchases by 
$55 million. 

Prospects largely favorable. Although some chal- 
lenging economic signs have been noted, business pros- 
pects are largely favorable for continued high-level activ- 
ity well into, or throughout, 1957. Profits, rather than 
volume, will cause most concern because of even more 
rugged competition. The “tight money” policy will likely 
continue in force. We can probably expect (1) a slower 
rate of financing and construction of new shopping cen- 
ters; (2) improved farm income; (3) increased export 
of farm products; (4) heavier production in petroleum 
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and related industries; (5) price trends generally upward; 
(6) a trend toward building fewer but higher-priced 
homes; (7) more difficult mercantile financing; (8) fur- 
ther slow increases in the cost of living; (9) price resis- 
tance among customers, since patronage is reportedly shift- 
ing back to medium-priced lines and bargain basements; 
and (10) continuing failures among small business, up 
11.6% in 1956 over 1955. And, of course, international 
developments could outmode all forecasts overnight. 


A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 





— 


Percent change 


Oct 20- Oct 20- 
Nov 16 Nov 16 
Dollars 1956 1956 
—— — from from 
Oct 20- Sept 22- Oct 22- Sept 22- Oct 22- 
Nov 16 Oct 19 Novl19 Oct 19 Nov 19 























City 1956 1956 1955 1956 1955 
CO ee eee 10,887 12,127 12,152 — 10 — 10 
Bay City .... clean 8,046 10,166 8,102 — 21 — 1 
Brownfield ....... ; 9,002 8,028 7,566 + 12 + 19 
Cameron ...... 4,939 6,892 4,156 — 28 + 19 
Childress _........ 3,856 4,039 4,252 — 6 — 9 
Cleburne ............. 8,897 9,060 9,103 — 2 — 2 
Coleman . : 4,747 5,292 4,714 — 10 + 1 
Crystal City _.. 3,120 8,745 2,516 —17 + 24 
_ | ee 4,312 4,410 3,849 — 2 + 
Eagle Pass .............. 4,450 5,414 5,021 — 18 —ll 
I ae 3,602 4,107 4,361 — 12 —17 
El Campo ............. 7,076 7,658 6,550 — 8 + § 
Gatesville ............ 2,673 4,600 3,799 — 42 — 30 
Gilmer .... 4,425 3,546 3,214 + 25 + 38 
Graham ..... id 5,180 7,223 5,796 — 28 — ll 
Granbury ...... ‘ 1,748 2,688 1,004 — 34 + 74 
Hale Center ............ 1,704 2,056 1,347 —17 + 27 
Hillsboro _....... ee 4,345 5,124 4,363 — 15 se 
Huntsville —....... re 7,059 1,537 7,781 — 6 — 9 
Jacksonville _.......... 12,129 10,890 12,582 + 11 — 4 
Kenedy = 2,797 2,690 2,752 + 4 + 2 
ee 4,764 6,001 4,530 — 21 + 6 
Kerrville ................. 8,271 8,534 7,280 — 3 + 14 
Kingsville ............... 9,439 11,051 8,868 — 15 + 6 
Kirbyville —_.......... 2 2,409 1,638 1,378 + 4 + 15 
La Grange ................ 2,700 4,196 8,830 — 36 — 30 
Lampasas ................ 3,237 3,593 8,208 — 10 + 1 
Levelland ................ 5,684 7,119 7,125 — 20 — 20 
eh aoe 2,555 8,543 2,761 — 28 — 7 
meswen .................. 20,131 19,493 18,083 + 3 + 3 
Marlin ...... mibecse 5,637 6,295 5,076 — 10 + 11 
ee 7,561 9,942 7,197 — 24 + § 
Navasota ....... a 8,067 4,164 3,261 — 26 — 6 
Odessa ....... boa 44,594 50,637 38,889 — 12 + 16 
reas: .......... 8,527 17,186 17,396 — 50 — 651 
Pittsburg _. 2,755 2,667 2,153 2 + 28 
Plainview : 13,602 14,083 13,036 — 3 + 4 
Snyder ........ aos 8,358 10,165 9,422 — 18 — ll 
Tat: ...... : : 2,320 2,709 2,236 — 14 + 4 
eS re 5,657 5,908 5,347 — 4 + 6 
Waxahachie _........ 9,404 8,990 7,027 + 5 + 34 
Wee che 8,999 9,102 9,165 — 1 — 2 
Weatherford -....... : 8,361 6,453 6,256 + 30 + 34 
Te at... 9,393 8,788 9,318 + 7 5 ee 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
Postal receipts are for calendar month or for four-week period coin- 
ciding most closely with the month indicated. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Wheat Flour vs. Panhandle Dust 


In past years, Texas perennially ranked among the ma- 
jor wheat-raising states in the nation. The record crop pro- 
duced by the Lone Star State in 1947 (124 million bushels) 
represented more than 10% of the total U. S. output. And 
wheat formerly has been one of the mainstays of Texas 
agriculture. Income from the 1947 harvest ($210 million) 
was exceeded that year only by income from cotton and 
cattle. But wheat farming is a highly speculative business, 
operated at the mercy of growing conditions. In the High 
Plains region, where most of the state’s wheat is grown, an 
inch of rain at the right time can mean the difference be- 
tween boom and bust. For the past six years, these rains 
have failed to come. Since the start of this drouth period, 
production and income have nosedived until in 1956 the 
crop was only 26.4 million bushels, and income from wheat 
was only $51.5 million. 

Panhandle wheat fields have been parched by the present 
drouth since 1951 (see July 1956 Texas Business Review). 
Precipitation during the last six years has been the lowest 
for any comparable period in the region’s history. For 
example, Amarillo, with an average annual rainfall of 20.1 
inches since 1891, has had less than 16.3 inches each year 
since 1951. Average precipitation for the area even in 
normal times, a scant 19.6 inches, is far below the state- 
wide average of 27.2 inches. The result of this aridity has 
been compounded: each year farmers have seen the crop 
they planted in the fall turn brown and die in the dry win- 
ter and spring winds.* To salvage as much of their in- 


*Only winter wheat varieties are raised in Texas. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-November 














Percent 
Commodity 1956 1955 change 
Thousands of dollars 

TOTAL 1,561,400 1,671,920 — 7 
Cotton 469,354 591,066 — 21 
Cottonseed 71,207 83,233 — 14 
Wheat 36,777 85,407 + <€ 
Oats 6,328 10,900 — 42 
Corn 15,781 18,158 — 13 
Grain sorghum 74,803 81,374 — 8 
Flaxseed 840 342 — il 
Peanuts 10,844 24,354 — 55 
Rice 54,283 65,381 — 17 
Cattle 300,419 292,986 + 8 
Calves 91,393 88,998 + 8 
Hogs 58,368 52,670 + 11 
Sheep and lambs 29,596 22,083 + 34 
Wool 16,739 15,613 + 7 
Mohair 14,059 12,734 + 10 
Poultry 62,823 56,060 + 13 
Eggs 51,640 59,850 — 14 
Milk and milk products 116,499 98,672 + 18 
Fruit and vegetables - 80,147 62,039 + 29 





Farm cask ineome as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of loca] 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 20. 
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INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14= 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 











Percent change 





Nov 1956 Nov 1956 





Nov Oct Nov from rom 

Index 1956 1956 1955 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS ........ 251 246 250 + 2 aod 
ALL CROPS . onccaeis 250 242 + 1 + 4 
Food grains ; a 230 220 — 2 + $8 
Feed grain and hay 195 188 145 + 4 + 34 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes ... 207 226 119 — 9 + 74 
Fruit cictee a 188 127 — 20 + 18 
Truck crops ‘ 354 353 879 oF — 7 
Cotton ; ; 247 245 248 ae | — 1 
Oil bearing crops = 293 273 228 + 7 + 31 

LIVESTOCK AND 

PRODUCTS .... a. re 242 262 + 8 — 65 
Meat animals ; . 248 236 264 + 8 — 8 
Dairy products nA : 272 259 263 + § + $8 
Poultry and eggs ~~» $824 224 263 se — 15 
nr See 267 248 + 7 + 15 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


vestment as possible, farmers have developed the practice 
of grazing cattle on their fields long past the normal peri- 
od. (Moderate grazing during the fall and winter will not 
reduce seriously the yield of grain.) This overgrazing 
spells the end of any chances for a crop, but by that time 
in the past several years, drouth has already rendered any 
considerations of a crop largely academic, and the income 
from the cattle has been desperately needed to pull the 
farmers through. 

Reports from the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture graphically show the 
effects of the continuing drouth. From 1943 through 1952, 
Texas wheat production averaged 57 million bushels. From 
1953 through 1956, it has averaged 22 million bushels. 
The 1955 crop of 14 million bushels was the lowest since 
the dust bow] days of 1935. Crop-supporting activities of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation have sustained wheat 
prices at a fairly even level during the drouth (around 
$2.00 a bushel), so that the farm cash income for the 
period has fluctuated directly with production. From 1943 
through 1952, income to Texas farmers from wheat 
averaged $97 million. From 1953 through 1956, it has 
averaged $44 million. 

The result of this decline in wheat income has been 
serious, for wheat farming was formerly one of the most 
important agricultural enterprises in the High Plains. 
Still, Panhandle farmers continue to dust and drill their 
seed each fall. Precipitation in mid-October 1956 was sufh- 
cient to germinate plantings for the 1957 crop, and showers 
in early November extended the survival period. But gen- 
eral rains are still needed during the winter to maintain the 
plants. If the rains come, this year may signal the start of 
a comeback for Texas as an important wheat-producing 
state. However, wheat growers have a long way to go to 
reach their former output, and at year’s end, the outlook 
for the 1957 crop was not favorable. With farmers putting 
large wheat acreages in the soil bank and the drouth show- 
ing little signs of stopping, the USDA was estimating 
this year’s production at a very low 18.9 million bushels. 


James H. KEAHEY 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Concrete Goes Featherweight 


Only ten years ago the use of lightweight aggregates in 
construction was practically unknown in Texas. Today 
the use of these materials is widespread, and demand is 
still increasing. In fact, the local industry is expanding in 
importance so rapidly that Texas is ranked as one of the 
nation’s leading producers. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 





—3 


Percent change 
Nov 1956 Nov 1956 








Thousands of kilowatt hours 











Nov Oct Nov from from 

Use 1956* 1956* 1955¢ Oct 1956 Nov 1956 
TOTAL ........... 2,904,872 8,181,606 2,799,153 — 9 + 4 
Commercial ........... 338,319 415,830 370,305 — 19 — 9 
Industrial 2,025,668 2,068,908 1,915,579 — 2 + 6 
Residential —.......... 443,128 682,526 407,288 — 24 + 9 
FRE ea teens 97,757 114,242 105,981 — 14 — 8 








*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


Aggregate is defined as a filler material used in the 
manufacture of concrete, and in Texas the construction 
boom is providing a ready market for the lightweight 
variety. These aggregates combine lightness of weight with 
great strength, a combination of attributes that has been 
responsible for their popularity during the postwar years 
when supplies of structural steel have often been short. 

By reducing dead weight, the use of lightweight con- 
crete instead of steel results in substantial savings. Con- 
cretes made with these aggregates are about 40% lighter 
in weight than those made with sand and gravel. The 
advantage of this lightness is well illustrated by the new 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in Dallas, where the use of lightweight 
concrete and precast, prestressed, and reinforced masonry 
units effected a saving in dead weight of approximately 29 
million pounds. 

Contractors have also used lightweight concrete to 
construct such buildings as the Republic National Bank 
and the new public library in Dallas and three major 
Houston structures, the Texas National Bank, the down- 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 











Thousands of barrels 
Nov 1956 Nov 1956 
Nov Oct Nov from from 
Product 1956 1956 1955 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 
UNITED STATES 
Cn 175,401 172,626 157,535 + 2 + ll 
Distillate —............... 153,498 158,685 140,108 — 8 + 10 
Residual 44,389 48,071 44,156 — 8 + 1 
Kerosene 34,595 35,235 83,221 — 2 + 4 
TEXAS 
Gasoline .... : $2,489 32,593 26,116 se + 24 
Distillate ___... 16,818 18,227 19,417 — 8 — 13 
cn 8,236 8,809 8,560 — 7 — 4 
Kerosene ................ 4,157 3,872 4,053 + 7 + $8 
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Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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town Sakowitz store, and the Bank of the Southwest. Large 
buildings in which lightweight aggregates were utilized also 
include the huge refrigerated warehouse of the U. S. Cold 
Storage Corporation in Fort Worth, the new Corpus Christi 
Municipal Auditorium, the Dallas Distribution Center of 
Safeway Stores in Garland, the Lipton Tea Company office 
and warehouse in Galveston, and many structures located 
at military bases in the state. 

In addition to structural concrete work, aggregates are 
widely used for lightweight concrete masonry units, con- 
crete panels for the raised-wall system of building, precast 
roof decks, floor slabs, precast highway bridges, drainage 
pipe, and many other purposes. 

Lightweight aggregates can be conveniently classified 
into three groups: (1) processed aggregates, such as ex- 
panded shales, clays, or loams; (2) natural aggregates, 
examples of which are pumice, volcanic cinders, and dia- 
tomite: and (3) by-product aggregates, of which sawdust, 
slags, and cinders are typical. 

The first of these three groups is now the only type pro- 
duced and sold in Texas. The first expanded shale aggregate 
produced in the state came from the plants of the Feather- 
lite Corporation at Strawn, Palo Pinto County, and Texas 
Lightweight Aggregate Company at Eastland in 1946. 
Other companies became interested a few years later, and 
expanded clay and shale aggregates are now made by sev- 
eral firms. Among these are the Featherlite Corporation, 
Barrett Industries of San Antonio, and the largest, Texas 
Industries, Incorporated. 

The latter company, headquartered in Dallas, has a 
large number of subsidiary plants scattered about the state 
(chiefly near large cities) and has branched out into neigh- 
boring states and into the Middle West, as far north as 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission of 














Texas 
January-November 
Percent 
Product 1956 1955 change 
CRUDE OIL 
Production (thous of bbls) ..... 984,956* 931,173 + 6 
Value (thous of dols) ... . 2,858,074 2,606,920 + 9 
Runs to stills (thous of bbls) ... 762,263 712,689 + 7 
NATURAL GASt 
Production (thous of dols) 440,362 422,094 + 4 
SULFUR 
Recovered from gas (long tons) 4,185 3,786 + ll 





*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


tIncludes casinghead gas. 
*Preliminary. 
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WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
cia November 1956* January-November 

Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1956 1955 

TEXAS 942 69 574 1,585 19,901 18,777 
Southwest 88 12 96 196 2,852 2,855 
Gulf Coast 93 35 87 215 2,416 2,338 
East 55 4 50 109 1,046 917 
North Central 294 2 253 549 7,095 6,936 
West 345 2 73 420 5,263 4,753 
Panhandle 67 14 15 96 1,229 978 





*For four weeks ending December 1, 1956. 


Minnesota. The company is not only the largest of its type 
in Texas but one of the largest in the nation. Texas Indus- 
tries, a completely integrated operation, produces its own 
raw materials and also processes them, manufactures 
end-products, and markets them. The firm deals in both 
lightweight and heavyweight aggregate products and em- 
ploys nearly 1,400 persons, the majority of them in Texas. 

Although the company headquarters are in Dallas, one 
of its largest operations, the Concrete Division, operates 
out of Fort Worth. Other Texas offices and plants are 
located at Corpus Christi, Eastland, Bridgeport, Houston, 
Hurst, Richland Hills, Arlington, Stafford, Pharr, San 
Antonio, and Sweetwater. 

Manufacturers of lightweight concrete products spend 
a substantial amount in research for new products and the 
improvement of those already in production. Through re- 
search, they have been able to improve the quality of out- 
put with the implementation of careful testing and quality 
control procedures. 

One of the most serious handicaps of the lightweight 
concrete block industry, the delay in curing concrete, has 
been practically eliminated through the use of a process 
known as autoclaving. Autoclaves are large steel cylinders, 
weighing over 100,000 pounds, in which steam under high 
pressure is used to speed up the cure of masonry units. After 
autoclaving, the units are ready for use, and shrinkage or 
change of volume has been substantially reduced. 

The outlook for this relatively new industry is consid- 
ered to be very promising. The adaptability of lightweight 
concrete products to a wide variety of uses is significant. 
And the national highway and school construction pro- 
grams are also expected to be dynamic growth factors. 
One large market for such products, home construction, is 
virtually untouched, and its potential there is perhaps even 
greater than the market for use in commercial structures. 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 


200 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


FINANCE 


Common Dividends Rise 


Texas Instruments, Incorporated, anticipates that 
earnings for calendar 1956 will be about $2.1 million, a 
substantial increase over the $1.6 million earned in 1955. 
Sales of $44 million will exceed the $28.7 million of 1955. 

Continued improvement in TI sales is expected for 
1957. Barring international complications, sales between 
$60 million and $65 million are foreseen. This should re- 
sult in earnings of about $1 on each of the 2.9 million 
shares outstanding. However, dividends may not be put on 
a regular basis. 

A $10-million 15-year loan has been negotiated by TI 
with the Equitable Life Assurance Society. The proceeds 
will be used for working capital and a new plant to manu- 
facture semiconductor products. The loan is in 5% notes 
falling due from 1959 to 1971. 

Wyatt Metal and Boiler Works, Incorporated, 
shareholders have approved increasing the number of 
common shares from 187,500 to 400,000. A stock dividend 
of 1-for-15 on the original 187,500 shares outstanding also 
was voted. A total of 25,000 shares of the authorized in- 
crease will be used to acquire the assets of other businesses. 
Both moves were intended to conserve cash for expansion 
purposes. 

Lone Star Cement Corporation executives expect 
sales and profits to achieve new highs in 1956. Sales in 
the first nine months of 1956 totalled $70.8 million, a 2.6% 
rise, while profits rose 9.1% to yield earnings of $4.06 a 
share. Fourth-quarter results are matching these increases. 
No appreciable change in the company’s dividend policy 
is foreseen; however, a 214-for-1 split in the stock has 
been approved by shareowners. 

Lone Star Brewing Company reports net income of 
$1.9 million, or $3.35 a share, for the fiscal year ending 
November 30. This is a 10% improvement over 1955. Net 
sales of $16.8 million were up substantially from the $13.6 
million of the previous year. 

In November a 10% stock dividend was distributed, 
and a January cash extra of 15 cents a share has been de- 
clared. The $1-million expansion program initiated last 
February will be completed in January. 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Interna] Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-November 30 











Percent 

Account and area 1956 1955 change 
TEXAS $804,444,821 $728,100,086 + 10 
Income 260,714,231 245,245,470 + *£ 
Employment 5,883,129 8,018,029 — 27 
Withholding 445,453,957 401,275,917 + ii 
Other 92,393,504 73,560,670 + 26 
FIRST DISTRICT 439,172,943 388,845,326 + 18 
Income 134,235,352 123,772,814 + 8 
Employment 77,461 249,580 — 69 
Withholding 245,456,381 219,574,640 + 12 
Other 59,408,749 45,248,292 + 31 
SECOND DISTRICT 365,271,878 339,254,760 + 8 
Income 126,478,879 121,472,656 + 4 
Employment 5,805,668 7,768,449 — 265 
Withholding 199,997,576 181,701,277 + 10 
Other 32,989,755 28,312,378 + 17 
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Dresser Industries, Incorporated, has declared a 
common stock split: one additional share for each old 
share held. A 20% increase in the cash dividend has also 
been approved. The new rate will be 45 cents each on the 
increased number of shares. 

Cosden Petroleum Corporation reports earnings of 
595 cents a share on the common for the quarter ending 
October 31. This compares favorably with the 48 cents 
earned in the same period of 1955, For the six months end- 
ing October 31, earnings were $1.28 a share, up 31 cents 
from the amount earned in the comparable 1955 period. 

Earnings for the last two quarters are expected to equal 
or exceed the results for the first six months. Rapid im- 
provement in net earnings is anticipated when new refining 
acquisitions are fully integrated with the company’s exist- 
ing properties. 

Delhi-Taylor Corporation reports earnings of 19 
cents a share for the nine months ending September 30. 
This is a decrease in net from the 33 cents a share earned 
in the similar period of 1955. Gross operating revenues 
increased by $1.2 million, but the gain was more than 
offset by increased dry-hole costs resulting from deep drill- 
ing operations in southern Louisiana. 

In the first three quarters of the year the company drilled 
57 wells, of which 15 were completed as oil wells, 27 as 
gas wells, and 15 as dry holes. 

Reed Roller Bit Company has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on the common, 
payable on December 31. A year-end extra of 25 cents will 
be paid January 7. A similar extra was paid in January 


1956. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-November 30 














Percent 
Account 1956 1955 change 
|: ERS eee setae . $205,485,017 $210,372,798 — 2 

Ad valorem, inheritance, 

and poll taxes __..... pa oe ee 7,095,799 6,104,336 + 16 
Natural and cnsinghend s gas 

production taxes ......... ee 9,064,659 9,388,952 — 3 
Crude oil production tones . : 35,059,017 32,441,589 + 8 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes —.............-............ 5,563,551 5,086,615 + 9 
Insurance companies and other 

occupation taxes —.........0 00... 220,058 211,136 + 4 
Net motor fuel taxes |..................... 41,271,284 36,835,136 + 12 
Cigarette tax and licenses _....... aseonen 11,076,912 10,873,411 + 2 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

ATER oe ve eI 8,908,963 7,610,092 + 17 
Automobile and other sales taxes...... 5,034,671 5,625,034 — 10 
Licenses and fees . 6,844,850 6,279,472 + 9 
Franchise taxes ..... a 337,334 283,867 + 44 
Mineral leases, land sales, rentals, 

and bonuses ............ Rae Seeteeees ae 1,769,758 12,872,260 — 86 








Oil and gas royalties .................. 6,777,223 5,364,800 + 26 
Interest earned .......... 5,172,914 4,419,672 + 17 
Unclassified receipts 16,035,904 18,022,605 —11 
Other miscellaneous revenue .............. 4,927,974 3,161,814 + 56 
Federal aid for highways —................. 5,478,003 10,318,111 — 47 
Federal aid for public welfare ......... 29,018,697 29,130,022 oe 
Other federal aid 2.2.0... 5,724,159 6,320,659 — 9 
Donations and grants ...................... 113,337 73,265 + 655 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Temco Aircraft Corporation directors have declared 
a fourth-quarter dividend of 15 cents a share plus a cash 
extra of 15 cents. 

Texas and Pacific Railway reports earnings of $14.36 
a share for the 10 months ending October 31, after allow- 
ance for preferred dividend requirements. This is a de- 
crease from the $15.60 a share earned in the same period 
of 1955. There were 387,550 shares of common outstanding 
on October 31. . 

Texas Utilities Company reports earnings of $2.28 
per share for the year ending October 31. This is a 25-cent 
increase over the $2.03 earned for the same period of 1955. 
Net operating revenues, $40.2 million, were up substan- 
tially from the $35.2 million earned in 1955. A quarterly 
dividend of 36 cents payable January 2 has been declared 
on the common. 

El Paso Electric Company stockholders will vote on a 
proposal to split the common 2-for-] at their March meet- 
ing. A dividend of 50 cents a share on the common was 
voted for the fourth quarter by directors. Previously 45 
cents was paid. 

Francis B. May 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 





== = 


Percent change 


























Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1955 
from from rom 
Account Oct 1956 Nov 1955 Oct 1955 
TOTAL ASSETS .............. + 2 + 8 + 1 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves .... ee + 2 se 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves ............ se + 2 + 2 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans ................ ; ad — 3 + 2 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities 0.000.000... + 2 + $2 + 2 
Real estate loans .............-..........-. — 1 + 2 + 2 
MII ooo sitanns crs hin esses + 1 + § bai 
Total U. S. Government 
II So octet ene aE + 4 — 3 
Treasury bills .. SE oe eee er ae ree +129 +209 + 6 
Treasury outiienes a 
indebtedness —.........-2...0..... _-— 2 + %3 — 51 
‘Treesere Gates ..............--.......- .. ll — 18 + 2 
oe ue vine — 4 — il 
Other securities .. SME Eee bo “9 — 2 
Loans to banks . Sailsisccsaee' > a + 67 — 22 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks a ER + 6 + 2 
Cos in Vaute .........-................. + 2 oe + 7 
Balances with domestic banks — 3 ee + 18 
Other net assets .....2.20..... 8 + 28 + 1 
TOTAL LIABILITIES... + 2 + 8 + | 
Total adjusted deposits ...000..... + 1 + 2 + 1 
Demand deposits ............................. + 1 — 1 + 1 
Time deposits ess oe + 2 + 8 
U. 3. Government deposits ............ + 65 + 59 — 4 
Total interbank deposits ............. — 1 + 10 — 6 
Domestic banks eee + 11 — 6 
Foreign banks .............. tek ere ae oe + 6 + 18 
REE ei ern enee + $ — 59 +237 
Other liabilities - © 39 + 54 + 8 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS... + 1 + 7 o 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Local 








Percent change 


















































Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 
November from from November from from 
City and item 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 City and item 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 
ABILENE (pop. 55,000") BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 
Retail sales Postal receipts $ 16,850 — 4 + 7 
General merchandise stores Building permits, less federal contracts $ 614,450 +127 +280 
Department and apparel wh | | Employment (area) 417,900 ** ne | 
Lumber, building material, Manufacturing employment (area) 92,475 +s + 7 
and hardware stores + 4 a | Percent unemployed (area) _.. 3.2 — 6 + 10 
Postal receipts $ 82,335 — 2 + 12 
Building permits, less federal euntondte $ 1,640,871 Ss + 16 BEAUMONT (pop. 104. vandal 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 70,835 — 12 seat Retail sales* + 5 + 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 61,681 —: 2» — 10 Marutbnve ais ere 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 — 13 + 8 appliance stores* hee = 
Employment 30,700 i 2 + 6 Lumber, building material, 
Manufacturing employment 3,590 a + 13 and hardware stores* ee | + 1 
Percent unemployed 4.7 + 4 =e Postal receipts ¢ 80,979 — 17 — 1 
Building permits, less federal eentreste $ 1,088,139 — 55 +159 
Bank debits (thousands) .$ 144,376 — 83 + 10 
ALPINE <pop- 5,261) an ee a End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 110,136 + 1 + 4 
ee Ta : Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 — 7 + 65 
Building permits, less federal contwacte $ 1,400 : — 99 
: Employment (area) 84,900 ** + 2 
Bank debits (thousands ) : Sa 2,578 + 1 + 8 
, Manufacturing cmplepuent (area) 29,070 — 1 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 4,474 _ + 4 Seciah “vie : i. oe ps 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 6.9 os + 6 sais sade mca anne! ic ae? ; ws 
BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 
AMARILLO (pop. 125 cated ee aa ‘ae ey ey 
Retail sales* —....... + 8 — 2 Building permits, ‘toe Sateeed contracts.$ 59,160 + 8 — 89 
Automotive stores* + 4 + 6 Bank debits (thousands) —..................$ 7,641 — 8 + 18 
Drug stores* __ eas se cgat ~ 2S + End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 18,059 + 2 + 2 
Eating and drinking places ces : = Ss + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover _...... 74 — 4 + 11 
Florists* eens — 4 = 
Furniture and household BIG SPRING (pop. winitanl 
appliance stores* + 14 — 16 
ee WN Se + 12 — 8 
General merchandise stores* 
Automotive stores ........... + 18 — 10 
Department and apparel _........ + 1 — 1 
Drug stores .......... — 2 os 
Liquor stores* . pis reolirseeeeiie ete ’ st sang came: mae aren 
Postal receipts ..-.---$ 165,598 + 85 + 24 es sala thee mater - 10 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 965,406 $1 — 15 a eee - ux = 
Postal receipts ........ g 17,053 — 30 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) ....$ 169,833 — 8 + 7 
é Building permits, aan: federal sonteasia $ 359,040 + 53 + 62 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 108,201 + 1 — 1 : 
: Bank debits (thousands) _.... me | 25,057 — 11 — 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _...... 19.0 — 6 + 9 
sheesh 47,400 +4 ae End-of-month deposits (thousands) t £ 28,186 + 4 + 8 
Moanufactusiog eupleyment 5,180 any ae Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 — 12 — 17 
Percent unemployed .. 4.4 + 10 + 7 
BRADY (pop. 5,944) 
Postal receipts oe $ 8,077 — 4 — 27 
r 
ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550 ) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 200 — 75 — 97 
Postal receipts $ 28,248 + 26 es Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,697 —11 — 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 351,868 — 20 — 177 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 6,719 — 6 + 4 
Employment (area) 204,000 + 2 + Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.4 — ll —14 
Manufacturing employment (area) 66,800 + 4 + 12 
Percent loyed (a : : 4.2 + 2 + 20 
ee ee BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 
Postal receipts - 5,541 + 4 + 19 
AUSTIN (pop. 168,500') Building permite, lens federal ecntonsts $ 88,604 + 25 — 58 
Sik nakin = — 10 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,380 — 16 i 
5 : ; : . End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 10,955 — 8 — 22 
Automotive stores — 8 — 19 a 
Eating and drinking places j 4 a % Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.7 — 14 + 24 
Food stores — 4 — 9 a 
Furniture and household BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) 
appliance stores —,. 6 — 8 Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, General merchandise stores 
and hardware stores — 8 — 17 Department and apparel .... 7 — 8 
Postal receipts $ 241,122 -— 10 — 2 Furniture and household 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,875,085 — 61 — 21 appliance stores + 6 — 13 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 141,895 — 12 ~ Postal receipts $ 15,885 — 8 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 109,144 —— | — Building permits, less federal contracts $ 19,457 — 22 + 338 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.2 — 11 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,287 — 7 + 5 
Employment 70,000 ** a. ol End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 11,999 + 1 — 2 
Manufacturing employment . 5,240 a | + 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 — 6 + 18 
Percent unemployed __. sa : ; 3.9 + 11 + 18 


For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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Conditions 








Percent change Percent change 












































Nov 1956 Nov 1966 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 
November from from November from from 
City and item 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 City and item 1956 Oct 1966 Nov 1955 
BRYAN (pop. 23,883") DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) 
PO NE isc tecrcicasemiccssnomesiincen Be Stee ee, + 1 + 10 
Wood strac® ......-... Pie try ce bi Aciny, ee + 10 Postal receipts . $ 9,839 ara + 5 
Sadat al Senile Building permits, ee Seduned. soutredn 7 58,455 — 59 + 22 
svalinman thine . es Os: Lae + 16 Bank debits (thousands) ........ < 9,425 +e + 13 
: End-of-month deposits (theeendey?.. Pa 11,532 + 3 + 7 
Generel mavetinndine stores? Annual rate of deposit turnover —_ 9.9 + 21 + § 
Department and apparel .._.............. Renna Meee + 11 + 7 cere 
Postal receipts - fected 21,225 + 17 + 18 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 270,605 — 5 =~ OT DENISON (pop. 17,504) 
PP I cscs ese - 11,101 — 13 — 23 
CALDWELL (pop. 2 109) | Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 152,572 — 33 +266 
Bank debits (thousands) ........ 1,712 15 5 Bank debits (thousands) ..... $ 13,875 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands). : 4,047 ad 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.. $ 16,930 39 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ame 5.1 15 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 9.8 15 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) DENTON (pop. 21,372) 
Bank debits (thousands) —............... $ 2,397 9 + 8 Postal receipts . ¢ 20,705 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,574 8 ae Building permits, ‘les federal contracts $ 117,400 65 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -........ 1.1 8 + 20 Bank debits (thousands) _$ 13,1168 ss 
End-of-month deposi thousands 16,857 — 2 5 a 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 122,956") a r.-8 
Retail sales ......... + 6 + 14 
Automotive shores a : ere — 8 + & EDINBURG (pop. 15 ,993") 
General merchandise stores Postal receipts -.......... om } 1,027 — 25 + 2 
Apparel stores ...... ; tetas as ee - Building permits, less federal contracts $ 50,975 — 62 + 17 
Lumber, building mntantal. Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 7,804 + 6 + 10 
and hardware stores __... ts ie i End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 7,818 + 7 — 4 
Postal receipts _$ 128,555 ee + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 12.4 — 2 + 19 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,244,633 — 51 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) ........ $ 169,019 — + 6 EL PASO (pop. 244,400') 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..$ 115,984 + 7 + 4 Retail sales* etre Pe — 1 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 18.1 — 6 + 4 Automotive stores* _. ee Spas + 2 + 1 
Employment - 64,600 se + 1 General merchandise seven — 6 + 7 
Manufacturing employment . 8,270 ee + 1 Apparel stores* + 12 + 17 
Percent unemployed ........ , 4.9 + 11 + 7 Lumber, building annectel, 
and hardware stores* = — 7 + } 
CORSICANA (pop. 19 s211) Piano and musical 
Retail sales instrument stores* +s + 34 
General merchandise stores Postal receipts : $ 202,665 bd bid 
Department and apparel] .... Seaeaoe — 8 — 12 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,224,990 — 22 — 20 
Postal receipts $ 16,690 + 12 — 25 Bank debits (thousands) $ 278,324 + 2 + 15 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 39,200 — 68 + 1 End-o*-month deposits (thousands)+.$ 143,700 + 9 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,307 — 13 — 565 Annual rate of deposit turnover ‘ 24.2 — 2 + ® 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t..$ 22,231 + 4 1 Employment sickest 80,200 + 4 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . ; 7.9 — 13 — 4 Manufacturing employment Rene teasi ed 13,040 + 1 + 8 
__— Percent unemployed esaabebied 4.2 + 24 + 17 
DALLAS (pop. 538 9924") 
Retail sales* + 1 —4 FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 
Automotive stores* + 22 + $8 Retail sales* .. 4 wy 
Drug stores* a + 5 Automotive awe? 14 — 28 
Eating and drinking places* =e =a Eating and drinking places* — § a 
Florists* + 12 eh Food stores* ; EP | ee 
Food stores* =i =e Furniture and houssheld 
Furniture and household appliance stores* eg — 26 
appliance stores* a 18 Gasoline and service stations* + 2 — 3 
Gasoline and service stations* : setts oad — 7 General merchandise stores* Sh Ae + 12 ae | 
General merchandise stores* + 10 — 6 Apparel stores® ...-.-.--.c-scc0ue.------- ay foal ie 9 
Apparel stores* ......... +S =e Hay, grain, and feed eve? eae ’ no a” + 31 
Lumber, building material, Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* = — 25 and hardware stores* : — 19 — 8 
Office, store, and school Postal receipts $ 696,664 + 28 + 14 
supply dealers* +17 + 12 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 9,188,007 +182 +204 
Postal receipts $ 1,695,501 + a “eh. Bank debits (thousands) 3 ae —- +98 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 8,039,759 + 20 — 16 End-of-month deposits (thousenda)? $ 380,407 ey + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,158,976 eS + 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover _....... 20.9 — 10 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 973,602 ied — 2 Employment (area) ’ 204,000 7 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 26.6 — aS Manufacturing employment (area) .. 66,800 + 4 + 12 
Employment (area) $36,900 oe = Percent unemployed (area) .... a 4.2 + 2 + 20 
Manufacturing employment (area) .... 87,000 + 1 + 10 
Percent unemployed (area) : 2.3 + 10 + 15 For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Percent change 











Percent change 






























































Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 
November from rom November from from 
City and item 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 City and item 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 
GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") HARLINGEN (pop. 30 038") 
‘ ss Postal receipts 30,286 + 1 + 9 
Retail sales + 8 + 13 So 
= oon + 42 Building permits, less federal contracts : 228,675 — 43 + 8 
Food stores Bank debits (thousands) $ 81357 — 8 + 2 
Generel mevehnndine stores End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 23,145 —= 2 + 8 
Department and apparel - ip ides Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.1 — 7 + 1 
Postal receipts ae $ 71,248 + 19 — 8 j : 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 124,017 — 65 — 62 aE 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 113,253 + 16 + 45 HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) 
‘i al Retail sales 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 72,495 — 2 = is é handi ne 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .. 18.5 + 17 + 42 pyrene aimee 
zs epartment and apparel ; + 6 — 13 
Employment (area) 48,200 = + 4 Drug stores* — 8 + 8 
Manufacturing employment “(area) 11,610 sl ~~ identi eg : : 
5.8 ee — 10 Postal receipts £ 6,721 — 29 —1l 
Percent unemployed (area) Y ; % . Building permits, less federal contracts $ 49,075 — 35 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) y 7,246 + 12 + @ 
GARLAND (pop. 10,571) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 15,418 2 * 
Postal receipts $ 14,697 + 10 ”- Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.6 + 8 + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts § 1,908,404 +575 +571 ele . ee ee 
Bank debits (thousands) . .$ 14,536 — ll + 10 HEREFORD (pop. 5 ,207) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 13,049 — 8 + 2 Datall wales 
Annual rate of deposit turnover u 18.2 — ill + § General merchandise stores 
Employment (area) - 336,900 ‘i + = Department and apparel — 2 + 9 
Manufacturing emphuyment (aren) $ 87,000 + 1 + 10 Postal receipte ........ $ 6,000 a J96 ria 
Percent unemployed (area) cupeccaane 2.3 + 10 + 15 Building sania, on teaeral « contracts $ 44,220 — 89 — 76 
Bank debits (thousands) -.... g 14,001 + 30 + 17 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2 532) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 12,977 + 14 + 36 
Postal receipts 3 1,839 — 47 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover - 13.8 + 17 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) £ 1,821 — 10 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 3,554 + 1 — 18 HOUSTON (pop. 700. 508") 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 — 10 + 13 Retail sales{ } ae es 
Automotive stores] - Sie — 5 + 6 
GLADEWATER (pop. 5 nes) Drug stores{ +3 +9 
Postal receipts 671 — 8 — 2 Eating and drinking places] — 56 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) : ; 8,609 + 8 — 7 Food stores] ‘ + 2 oe 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) }..$ 4,559 — 2 = Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 4 — 4 appliance stores{ r — 15 + 8 
Employment (area) 25,450 oe + 5 Gasoline and service stations] : + 2 + 12 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,730 + 57 + 15 General merchandise stores] .. — oe 
Percent unemployed (area) a 3.6 se — 65 Apparel stores] : ars So + 4 + 1 
Lumber, building mawiad, 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1 weld and hardware stores — 15 — 24 
Piikél baksioke se 1,425 — 20 + 21 Postal receipts $ 1,089,753 — 2 + * 
isk Gitte (thease? n 3,100 + 18 +12 Building permits, less federal contracts..$10,717,892 — 9 + 30 
2 ‘ . Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,260,695 — 6 + 14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 8,314 + 2 + 8 . : 
Annual rate of deposit turnover - . 11.4 + 15 + 65 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 1,211,911 5 Tt 1A 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 22.4 — 6 + 14 
Employment (area) —.. , 417,900 se + 7 
GONZALES (pop. 5,659) Manufacturing employment (area)... 92,475 ee + 7 
Building permits, less federa] contracts $ 77,050 +7026 +345 Percent unemployed (area) ; 3.2 — 6 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) t 5,368 + 9 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 5,588 + 8 — 15 JASPER (pop. 4,403) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 + 4 + 31 Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,392 es ** 
oro = End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 6,934 oe + 7 
GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14 9994) Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 — 4 — 8 
Postal receipts - g 17,054 — 15 + 4 Se ee eae cere se es ae 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 126,750 + 68 — 7% KIL GORE (pop. 9 3638) 
Employment (area) 336,900 ies + § Postal receipts $ 11,377 — 4 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 87,000 + 1 + 10 3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 28,194 — 66 — 72 
Percent unemployed (area) 2.3 + 10 + 15 Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,843 — 6 
— ——— End-of-month deposits (thousands)}.. $ 15,876 — 8 os 
GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500') Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 — 34 — 6 
Se ae Employment (area) 25,450 se + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,730 + 57 + 15 
Food stores* — 2 - 2 
General merchandise stores* Percent unemployed (ares) 8.6 oe sai 
Department and apparel + 14 — 2 
Lumber, building material, KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") 
and hardware stores* on £5 ae Postal receipts $ 17,926 — te — 
Postal receipts $ 17,011 am 20 ve Building permits, es Seteral senhtaste $ 9,950 — 87 — 68 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 148,024 — 8 + 86 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,497 — 1 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) _. $ 12,751 — 10 — 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . $ 5,767 sa — 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 15,152 + — 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover ...... 13.5 — 4 + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 — 10 + 6 








For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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Percent change 








Percent change 



























































Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 
November from from November from from 
City and item 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 City and item 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
Postal receipts -... $ 6,951 — 41 — 80 Retail sales 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 63,700 +110 + $ General merchandise stores 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,578 — 12 — 6 Department and apparel } J oe ae 
End-of-month deposits (themsands)t $ 16,112 + 8 + i} Postal receipts _. ee 17,192 Pee a hE 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 — 28 — Building permits, hens panies contracts $ 83,711 — 48 — 64 
Bank debits (thousands) pa $ 14,128 — 4 — 7 
LAREDO (pop. 59 »350") End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 20,752 se — 8 
Postal receipts ........ 28,924 = + 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 8.2 — 5 — 6 
Building permits, lens: federal contracts $ 66,200 + 17 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) .... 3 21,928 — il + § 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 20,196 + 2 + 4 MERCEDES (pop. 10 —. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover : 13.2 — 4 + & Postal receipts . 3,958 an 9 $8 
Building permits, ony federal contracts ; 8,025 — 40 +101 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) Bank debits (thousands) .......... so 5,037 + 3 +e 
Postal receipts . $ 1,688 +17 + 62 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 4,874 — 28 — 7 
Building permits, less federal euntencte $ 180,000 ‘othe +800 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 oe 
Bank debits (thousands) -......... & 2,113 — 19 — 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 8,682 + 4 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 7.0 — 20 — 19 MIDLAND (pop. 42 3600") 
~ —_ Postal receipts -...... oe 64,261 + $1 + 20 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,929,000 — 17 + 70 
Retail sales Bank debits (thousands) —........ ao 70,059 — 9 + 16 
General merchandise stores End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ = 88,521 — 1 + 11 
Department and apparel 0 ceeeane + ta ae Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 10.0 — 12 ae 
Postal receipts . $ 2,767 Sau nn.. re 
Building ee en federal contracts $ pce rs _ ae = MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
Bank debits (thousands ) $ , = Building permits, less federal contracts $ 65,400 — 24 + 37 
End-of-month deposits (demesne $ 4,929 — 6 — il Bank debits (thousands) ........... 3 8,855 + ¢ + 17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 8.0 ee mac, End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 9,078 + 14 + 26 
r 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328") NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12 7327) 
Postal receipts ..... $ 30,898 — 2 ++ 9 Postal receipts - — 26 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 273,690 — 69 — 70 Building oeresiie, ae federal. suateusie : com — 15 — 97 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 33,736 — 6 oe Bank debits (thousands) . $ 11,362 — 8 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t ..$ 19,236 — 49 — 48 End-of-month deposits regina $ 16,696 + 2 + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.3 + 22 + 31 
Employment (area) 25450 ** + 5 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12,210) 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,730 + 67 + 15 Postal receipts E 15,991 48 + 55 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 ae ae Building permits, lees federal contracts : 61,375 — 63 — 14 
Bank debits (thousands ) $ 8,457 — 1 + 13 
LUBBOCK (pop. 134. i? End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 9,926 — il — 7 
Retail sales + 19 — Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 — 2 + 21 
Automotive stores + 32 —14 
Furniture and household ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
appliance stores + 22 + 12 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 253,698 — 20 + 6 
General merchandise stores + 19 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,883 — 2 + 20 
Department and apparel — iT S| End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 25,339 + 2 + 32 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 — 5 + 18 
and hardware stores — 7 — 20 
Postal receipts $ 97,798 — 9  S r 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,309,514 — 63 + 87 PALESTINE (pop. 15, 063 ) 
: Postal receipts 9,365 — 18 — 18 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 181,274 bao + 14 ah ee 1 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢..§ 105,501 oe + 12 Building permits, less federal contracts ; ee — 14 = - 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.2 — 9 + 3 Bank debits (thousands) ; $ en ree 
Employment 44,100 ee 55 End-of-month deposits (thousands) f ...$ 14,229 ee — ss 
Manufacturing employment 4,640 see ee Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.4 — 6 + 19 
Percent unemployed . 4.5 — 2 + 7 
PAMPA (pop. 20,448") 
LUFKIN a | r Postal receipts ....... 16,262 — il + i 
P or (pop 8,600 ) Building permits, ne felerel: quatracte $ 748,475 +211 +214 
tare receipts .. a : eo ee oe 2 Bank debits (thousands) ...................$ 17,318 + 1 + 10 
“ae “a Anges less 4 eral contracts $ ae 7s, = + 90 End-of-month deposits tiheuinnds)$ $ 238,950 — 2 + 12 
= ebits (t iia s) - $ 2,527 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 21,390 — 3 — 8 a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 12.6 + 24 
eae PARIS (pop. 21,643) 
i amis Postal receipts ...... 13,780 — 3 — 6 
McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 37,185 — ll —7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 46,500 — 7 + 90 Bank debits (thousands) - $ = 18,7380 —l2 — 20 
Bank debits (thousands) _ $ 6,671 ae +e End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t...$ 15,397 ss — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.. $ 12,121 *%  g Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 10.7 —114 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.6 — 7 — 3 








For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 
November from from November from from 
City and item 1956 Oct1956 Nov 1955 City and item 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 
S) ae SAN ANTONIO (po . 449,521" 
PASADENA (pop. 22 483) Sa (po p- ape ae > 
Postal receipts 21,449 — 14 + 27 _ - : . ip 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 1,547,340 + 28 + 84 eben stores : : + : hye 
. ee ee rug stores == 
Bmployment (oren) — se a Eating and drinking places* + 1 — 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) . 92,475 Bh cil ahaa es ie 
r y ; : 3.2 — 6 + 10 
decomnis neni —— Furniture and household 
appliance stores* + 4 + 1 
PHARR (pop. 8 690) 8.654 11 + 8 Gasoline and service stations* + — 2 
Postal receipts -$ $2 ME General merchandise stores* os — 4 
Building permits, heme federal contrasts $ 86,370 — 29 4 
3.261 + 8 a Apparel stores*® __.. : ed, + 8 — 9 
Bank debits (thousands) $ ’ pe i Lumber, building material, 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t... $ 3,683 + 22 t ical hardeare otcres? —_ 1.5 47 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -_.. 11.7 — 3 + 2 Puten seeiiets $ 526,362 es ee 
Se tr Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 3,008,395 — 27 — 28 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82, 150°) | Bank debite (thousands) a. $ 481,981 — 2 + 8 
Retail sales* : + 32 + 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 359,688 ~~ 2 + 4 
Automotive ane ; se — 14 Annual] rate of deposit turnover .. 16.2 — 6 = 
Furniture and household Employment 188,700 oe + 8 
appliance stores* + 2 + 16 Manufacturing employment 23,400 = + 4 
General merchandise stores* Percent unemployed 3.1 os —14 
Department and apparel .... cori as + 11 + 9 eo 
Lumber, building material, SEGUIN (pop. 14 ,000") 
and hardware stores* — 17 + 8 Postal receipts § 7,726 + 6 + ll 
Postal receipts a 87,885 + $8 + 12 Building permits, less federal eouteasts $ 88,311 + 7 + 69 
Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 819,258 — 29 + 3 Bank debits (thousands) as 6,882 —— 10 an ae 
Bank debits (thousands) ; es 57,724 — 1 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands){t.. $ 15,460 aed — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ .. $ 45,616 + 6 — 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover _........ 5.3 — 12 — 40 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —......... 15.5 — 8 + 11 4 
Employment (area) : 84,900 vind + 2 SHERMAN (pop. 25 BSS") 
Manufacturing employment (area) 29,070 — 1 + 5 Retail sales _.. me + 15 — 8 
Percent unemployed (area) ices 3.9 + 30 — 29 Furniture and heuscheld 
appliance stores ; + F + 3 
NDVILI General merchandise stores 
RAYMO VI E (pop. 9 56) 2 11 + 20 Department and apparel .. ra ns + 3 es 
neaies onneee mt sp . Postal receipts g 24 383 12 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 19,650 — 8s —- Ae Bee — = 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,998 <4 + 82 inp yea oe contracts : —— 7 . iis 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 8,720 — 2 + 15 s ; oe , ag sa 
ria anal ag jmaoer 8.2 _-. End-of-month deposits (thousands) . $ 17,614 — 5 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_......... 15.5 — 1 — 18 
r 
ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550 2 dice pore a SLATON (pop. 5 ,036) 
Postal recelp ‘ . Postal receipts eee 2,441 — 29 — 18 
Buildinz permits, less federal os 48,900 + 39 — 40 s 
Building permits, less federal: contracts $ 22,340 +617 — 6 
Bank debits (thousands) Sis 3 3,893 + 16 — 8 ‘i 
End-of hd its (th nits 5.328 rar + 5 Bank debits (thousands) 7 3,574 — 2 os 
entharpann : rosea — ire = aie End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 4,903 +18 + 80 
Annual rate o Se : Annual rate of deposit turnover . ‘ 9.3 — 18 — 22 
- 
SAN ANGELO Gee 62,359") SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890") 
Retail sales ~ % — 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 207,150 + 98 +797 
Furniture and household Bank debits (thousands) _. $ 8,309 — 10 + 6 
appliance stores — 1 — 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,182 — 1 + 2 
General merchandise stores ne 
Department and apparel - + 6 + 6 SWEET WATER (pop. 13 ws 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 284,630 — 20 + 15 Postal receipts 890 aay mt 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 44,450 — 8 + 2 Building permits, le federal euntenete ; Pogo — 88 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 46,738 + 1 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,375 — 6 — 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 — 9 + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,879 + 4 + 5 
Employment ; 22,900 — 1 wis Annual rate of deposit turnover 11:7 — 8 — 14 
Manufacturing employment 2,840 — 2 — 7 
Percent anes 4.6 + 15 + 21 TEMPLE (pop. 33 9912") 
Retail sales : + 1 — 6 
SAN MARCOS (pop. 9 980) Eating and drinking place 7 ao 
Postal receipts 8,877 + 2 — 11 stores . . 2 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 17,503 — 59 — 71 General merchandise stores 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,797 nO | a Department and apparel = eee + 8 — 16 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 8,055 — 1 — 12 Lumber, building material, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 — 8 + 8 and hardware stores ‘ + 83 — 18 
= Postal receipts _. oy 22,581 — 18 — 6 
400 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 106,475 — 46 — 46 
sig Ain robot _ uti ewe we SSS cl 
End-of-month deposits (thessanée)?. ¢ 8,768 ae =e poahatriptae ec (thousands) t $ ier? — 15 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _._..... 8.9 — 2 — 26 osccasaat eo des ROSH SEDO VEE : 5 —-s = ie 





For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 Nov 1956 
November from from November from from 
City and item 1956 Oct 1956 Nov 1955 City and item 1956 Oct1956 Nov 1955 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) VICTORIA (pop. 49 1164") 
Postal receipts $ 6,186 — 16 — 7 Retail sales* .... : : — 3 —- 4 
Building permits, ions federal contracts $ 33,490 — 34 — 48 Automotive atores* a: : : Des ; — 8 — 3 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,487 — 15 — 12 Food stores* ........ Seta sis — 1 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 11,054 — 4 — 21 Lumber, building materiel, 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 — 13 + 10 and hardware stores ........ ; + 13 + 14 
Postal receipts ........ $ 24,463 — 4 + 9 
TEXARKANA (pop. 2 24. — Building pereaiia, less federal ‘contracts a — — 43 — 16 
Retail sales§ -..... * pele +e ** 
Furniture and household WACO (pop. 101, 824") a 
appliance stores - % 4g Retail sales .......... : raeres + 8 
Postal receipts§ _. $ 49,874 + 1 + 2 Automotive stores 0.0.00... : ara + 18 5 ers 
Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 72,550 — 95 + 28 a hier —i iam 
Bank debits (thousands) § ...... $ 39,560 +95 — 6 Furniture and household ; 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 17,166 + 8 — 4 appliance CRON eo + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 13.3 — il aN General merchandise stores ........ nee are = =e 
Employment§ : 34,350 + 1 — 8 Apparel BLOF ES -nnn-nn-naennnnenneeneeeeee TOR? — 12 —12 
Manufacturing employment$ 5,220 — 1 — 12 Postal receipts GE Se Se a IAS $ 117,376 — 12 =e 
Percent unemployed$ 8.1 roe Hien Building permits, less federal contracts $ 855,803 — 58 — 19 
Bank debits (thousands) —....... hicagoue 85,578 — 7 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 67,597 + 1 — 2 
TEXAS CITY (pop. 23 ,000°) Annual rate of deposit turnover —.......... 15.2 — 9 + 8 
Postal receipts _...... $ 14,083 — 9 + 10 Employment ........... op See 48,100 + 1 + 2 
Building permits, ine federal emirate $ 355,645 + 30 — 50 Manufacturing employment .. eendee 9,190 " + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) oa 28,131 — 9 + 1 Percent unemployed ......... bcselabbteabaeediene 4.4 + 6 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 29,350 + 1 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.6 — 11 aT WICHITA FALLS a 103 ,152") 
Employment (area) 48,200 oe + 4 Retail sales 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,610 oe ** Automotive stores —................. cet Spickctseiied + 6 —17 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 ** — 10 Postal receipts . 7 eS 91,835 + 6 + 1 
Building permits, dean federal contracts $ 777,858 — 25 — 38 
TYLER (pop. 49,443') Bank debits (thousands) ....... oS a ne 
Postal receipts _..... ; $ 55,884 — 4 + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 102,993 + 2 — 2 
Building permits, line federal cumnineae $ 823,081 — 13 — 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.2 — 5 — 7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 75,022 — 2 + 7 Employment —_........ P ; 38,600 ** ao 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 61,671 + 1 + 8 Manufacturing employment 3,570 + 1 ++ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.6 — 5 — 1 Percent unemployed Pe : 3.6 + 9 — 5 





Note: Retail sales changes are computed from nonrandom samples ; therefore it is impossible to determine whether the sample accurately represents 
the entire class. Such a sample, particularly if small in size, is subject to significant errors in magnitude or direction. 
Postal receipts are for calendar month or for four-week period coinciding most closely with the month indicated. 
*Preliminary. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
tExcludes deposits to the credit of banks. 
{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston for Harris County. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 
"Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 
"1950 Urbanized Census. 





HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 






































Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
Nov Oct Nov Nov Oct Nov Nov Oct Nov 
Industry 1956* 1956 1955 1956* 1956 1955 1956* 1956 1955 
ALL MANUFACTURING.____ $82.19 $81.76 $76.86 41.3 41.5 42.0 $1.99 $1.97 $1.83 
ee 82.12 81.48 78.87 41.9 42.0 43.1 1.96 1.94 1.83 
Nondurable goods _. 82.21 82.21 75.03 40.7 40.9 41.0 2.02 2.01 1.83 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining iota 100.69 99.33 95.91 43.4 43.0 43.4 2.82 2.31 2.21 
Crude petroleum products...» 101.7 100.58 97.86 43.1 42.8 43.3 2.36 2.35 2.26 
Sulfur 91.14 90.06 86.58 39.8 39.5 39.9 2.29 2.28 2.17 
Public utilities 75.17 74.96 71.78 40.2 40.3 40.1 1.87 1.86 1.79 
Retail trade 61.20 61.06 59.63 43.1 43.0 42.9 1.42 1.42 1.39 
Wholesale trade 80.28 80.35 75.86 42.7 43.2 43.1 1.88 1.86 1.76 








Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, or other principal executives. 
*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 








Year-to-date Average 









Nov Oct Sept average mont! 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1955 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tTexas business activity, index (100.0).. 163* 162° 159* 166 166 
{Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW Dist. ae | index (10. 0). 87 96 97 94 96 
tOrdinary life insurance sales, index nent nthe price 
changes (4.2) ... met ORES eee 280* 279 227 242 219 
Ordinary life insurance e sales, eS 330 328 266 281 251 
ee ENS eee eee eee te rae tastes 223 225 205 217 199 
Bank debits in U. S., index.............................-----.-- ee ee ee ee pre bess onan 194 176 187 173 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index..... eins dames cas 115.9 115.5 115.3 114.1 110.7 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index 119.7 ee 117.8 115.8 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted si Sen Saree 117.8 117.7 117.1 116.1 114.5 
Income ments to individuals in U. (billions, at seasonally a djusted 
pect tor . ae Ses J pees $ 332.6 $ 329.5 $ 323.6 $ 306.1 
Corporation charters issued (number) .. 413 499 423 493 445 
Business failures (number) ... ake 26 41 29 28 17 
TRADE 
tTotal retail sales, index adjusted td price shanna ana -- eeeeee, A jog 123 123 132 143 
Total retail sales, index...... Ree 146 141 141 150 160 
Durable-goods stores .. 139 129 126 138 164 
Nondurable-goods stores i 149 147 148 155 157 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 64.5 66.1 67.7 66.6 65.7 
Ratio of collections to oustandings in department and apparel stores 35.9 39.8 32.1 35.8 38.3 
PRODUCTION 
tIndustrial electric power consumption, index (14. 6) 325° 317° 320° 320 291 
{Construction authorized, index adjusted sti price changes (9. 4) 116* 132* 114* 128 148 
tCrude oil production, index | | | Nee oe eae 130* ir” 128 132 125 
tCrude oil runs to stills, index (3.9)... tee an ae? 150 137 142 149 139 
tTotal electric power consumption, index (3. 0) See eee 291* 302* 295* 302 278 
Gasoline consumption, index... Shad 177 174 174 172 
Wheat grindings, index 84 70 70 66 
Industrial production in U. S., index 147* 146 145 143 139 
Southern pine production, index 125 109 120 122 
Construction authorized, index... ee “ a 168* 192° 166* 183 201 
Residential building - LS EA Rent Oe er 141* 183* 136* 170 232 
Nonresidential building ... : 200* 185* 184* 174 144 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) $ 92,539 $131,496 $141,817 $123,957 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index..... eek ek Ee 130 149* 112* 87 97 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-M=100.. 251 246 248 250 259 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14—100........ 289 287 287 285 281 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers......... 87 86 86 88 92 
FINANCE 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
§Leans (millions) ........... $ 2,471 $ 2,462 $ 2444 §$ 2434 $ 2,266 
§Loans and investments (millions). ; ore ena $ 3,931 $ 3,866 $ 3,809 $ 3,721 $ 3,750 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) 00.0.0... mene $ 2,678 $ 2640 $ 2,595 $ 2648 $ 2,687 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands)... $ 73,292 $72,810 $ 59,383 $78,491 $ 73,348 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $187,102 $151,139 $154,967 $216,032 $193,020 
LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands). 2,418.9* 2,410.8 2,402.9 2,367.4 2,292.4 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 477.6* 476.3 473.5 468.8 446.1 
Durable-goods employment (thousands). : 235.8* 234.6 230.7 228.7 211.1 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 241.8* 241.7 242.8 240.1 235.0 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 1,854.7 1,843.2 1,840.8 1,817.7 1,745.8 
Employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 1,787.0 1,779.3 1,774.9 1,744.4 1,671.4 
Manufacturing employment i in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 375.9 373.5 373.1 363.5 340.1 
Total unemployment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 67.4 63.5 65.1 71.9 73.8 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 20 labor market areas 3.6 3.4 3.5 3.9 4.2 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated : all are adjusted 


for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1955 benchmarks. 
* Preliminary. 


t The index of business activity is the weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the com- 


posite is given in parentheses. 
t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 
§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 














